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B.B.C. were, in fact, hypnotised by the immense size of the fast-swelling monster which they controlled. As its size was prehistoric I suppose it was natural for the B.B.C. masters to be peering myopically into the past for standards of radio criticism, without recognising the limitations of their flat aural medium.
On the credit side, it must be said that—largely owing to the high moral character of Sir John Reith—the B.B.C. had as one of its chief aims the improvement of public taste. Jazz was the sweetmeat or the bait. Chamber music, uplift and education were the solid food. We pioneer critics, while occasionally grousing that B.B.C. programmes were dull, pontifical or pompous, were conscious of echoes from across the Atlantic which showed the depths to which broadcasting could sink when weighed down with commercialism.
Sir John's appointment as Director-General had been one of the lucky accidents of history, simply the result of answering an advertisement. His character was an enigma to the listening public. They knew that he was dark and Scottish; an Abraham Lincoln in figure and Alistair Sim in face; a Sabbatarian and a Puritan. I, closer to the heart of things, speedily realised that he was also a brilliant organiser and one who inspired deep respect among his staff. His shyness of the Press, however, made him unapproachable. To me he was, for many years, nothing but a tall dark shadow striding through the entrance at Savoy Hill or across the hall at Broadcasting House. Any suggestion that I should meet the great Sir John was treated in the same way as the request of child to handle a red-hot poker. Sir John, no doubt, intended that this attitude would cause the Press to forget him. On the contrary, his inaccessibility stirred up curiosity and his reticence, like that of Mr. Montagu Norman, of the Bank of England, was a constant challenge.
Sir John was a "dictator" only in the sense of the strong man who knew his own mind and intended to keep a firm hand on the wheel. He believed in devolution of authority, and the whole basis of his B.B.C. organisation was committee management. The strict moral principles which he applied governed the conduct of staff in the office, as it